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Ohio's Program Review. for Improvement,' Development, 
and Expansion (PRIDE) in vocational education and guidance was 
researched and developed by the Division ofl Vocational Education, 
Research, Survey, Evaluation, and Exemplary Prpgrams during th.e' 
1969-70 school year. Intensive study was directed toward process"' 
review and its impact on total program review to meet the mandates of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and its subsequent amendments. 
As a result of the study, the Division was able to identify the 
following six basic components for -program review: administrative 
review, process variable review, product review, cost arialyi^, 
review, availability and impact review, and acceptance and congVueng;^ 
review. Specific areas addressed in tl^e State report for 1 972-7i^--w^e 
administration and planning, adult education, special needs 
education, division of guidance and testing, agricultural education, 
business and pffice educatidn,, distributive education, home economics 
education, and trade and industrial education. (Author/LJ) 
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P R E F A^ 



The phrasoe "PRIDE in Vocational Education and Guidance" has become 
ver/. familiar througf}out the State of Ohio, It is Ohio's answer to 
evaluation as mandated in the Vocational Education Acts of 1963 and its 
subsequent amendments. Program review has become a part of ther-management 
and delivery system of the Division of Vocational Education ami the Divi- 
sion of Guidance and Testing. Cooperating in this venture Is the Division 
of Computer Services which provides support for the statistical- data genera- 
.tiomand computer services for processing standardized documents, 

^ By the end ^of the 1974-75 school year^, all 116 Voitational Education 
Planning Districts, comprised of 617 school distric^ji^Mn the State of Ohio, 
will Have par ticipated ]in this program review actii^i^^o meet the require- 
ments of ^tate and federal legislation. Since the inform^ktion and data is 
generated at all levels of educational managfement, PRID5I has been? accepted 
as a vaiyuable tool for teachers, counselors, primcipal^, supervisors^ directors', 
superintendents, and all service areas within the Division of Vocational 
Education and the Division of Guidance and Testing. 

The full intent of this program review is to improve the quality of 
vocational education in Ohio tl;>rough the combined efforts of local ^and 
-sSta'te personnel. Although Ohio has an outstanding vocational education 
program, PRIDE in Vocational Education provides direction to instructional 
and guidance programs, school districts and their administrators, and the 
State Department of Education for the improvement, development, and' ex- 
pansion of vocational education and guidance. 
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Ohio' s, Program Review for Improvement, Development; 
and Expansion in Vocational Education and Guidance 

I'N T R 0 D U'C T I 0 N A N D 0 V E R V-I E .W 



OhiVs Prog'ram Review for Improvement, Development, and Expansion 
(PRIDE) in Vocational Education and Guidance was researched and developed 
by the Division of Vocational Education, Research, Survey, Evaluation and 
Exemplary Programs -during the 1969-70 school year. Intensive study was 
directed toward process review and its impact on total program review 
to meet the mandates of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and its 
suDsequent amendments. As a result of the 'study, the division was able 
to i5ientify six basic components for program review. 

'(ll^Administrative Review the administrative review is the activity 
by which the Superintendent of a Vocational Education Planning 
District identifies the role, objectives, structure, and responsi- 
bilities, of the administrative team for the improvement , develop- 
ment, and expansion of \vocational education and guidance: The ad- 
ministrative review will focus on (1) Board Policy and Administrative 
Procedures, (2) Finance, (3) Program Development, (A) Instruction, 
(5) Staff Personnel, (6) Pupil Personnel, (7) School-Community 
Relations, and (8) Evaluation and Accountability. 

(?) Prnrf^Pif^ V;qriflb1p Review - the process variable review is the activity 
by which instructors use a lay advisory committee to redact to the 
variables of an instructional program* The process variables have 
been identified as (1) Curriculum and, Instruction, (2) Facilities and 
Equipment, (3) Instructional Staff, and (4) Students. 

The process vaT>lables identified for the guidance review are (1) Guidance 
Staff, (2) Faciljities and Equipment, (3) Coordination and Administration, 
and (4) Guidance^ Activities. 

To review the/vocational adult education program, the following variables 
have been^-dentif ied (1) Administration and Organization, (2) Program 
Development, and Operation, (3) Improvement of Instruction, and (4) the 
Adjjit Learn'er . 

(3) lyroduct Review - the product review is the identification of the successes 
^.—^chieved by the vocational graduate. A one-year follow-up using the current 
X"'^ state reports and an annual five-year follow-up to identify mobility and 
employment success should be conducted by each VEPD. Adult follow-up, 
should be conducted for pre-employment programs with some attention 
given to extension classes for adult learner satisfaction and success. 
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(4) Cost Analysis Review - the cost analysis review is the critical 
activity which will identify the instructional cost for operating 

instructional program by class and generate a cost per pupil 
per program and class. Included in this analysis are the supporting 
(josts for guidance and administrative services. 

(5) Availability and I^mpact Review - the availability and impact review 
is to be canducted on ^ periodic basis by the Vocational Education 

' Planning District personnel to utAize local resources for dd'termining 
^ community needs. 

(6) Acceptance and^Con^ruence Review - this review is currently using two 
objective instruments to examine student interests and attitudes plus 
parent attitudes. To obtain student interests in vocational education 
all 8th graders in a Vocational Education Planning District take the 
'^Oh^o Vocational Interest Survey." The obtaining of parent and student 
attitudes is obtained through the "Parent and Student Vocational 
Education Survey" which is admijiistcred to all 9tR and 12th graders 

^ plus one of their parents in a Vocational Education Planning District. 

0 ^^ G A N I Z A T I 0 if F 0 R 
PROGRAM REVIEW . 



, During the school year of 1972-73, 20 Vocational Education Planning 

Districts were identified to participd'te in the PRIDE Prograp. They were: 

1. 001 Neil A. Armstrong Joint Vocational School District 

2. 003 Ashland County Joint Vocational School District 

3. 0A7 Hancock County Jdint Vocational School District 

4. 068 Auglaize-Mercer Joint Vocational School District 

5. 082 Mansfield City School District 

6. 004 Ashtabula' County Joint Vocational School District 

7. 021 East Cleveland City School District 

8. 092 Massillon City Schodl District 

9. 096 Barberton City School .District 

10. 097 Six District Compact 

11. 100 Warren City School District 

12. 008 Butler County Joint Vocational Schoof District 

13. 012 Clermont County Joint Vocational School District 
14i, 077 Pike County Joint Vocational School District 

15. 086 Scioto County Joint Vocational School District ' * 

16. 015 Columbiana County Joint Vocational School District 

17. 035 Columbus City School District 

18. 036 Eastland Joint Vocational School District 

19. 038 Soiith-Westerri City School District 

20. 067 Meigs Local School District 



A calendar of activities providing for a commitment of 72 days of each 
state supervisor from each of the vocational service areas has become an 
integral part of their job responsibilities. 

The state supervisors to serve on PRIDE were assigned to one of four geo- 
graphic areas in the state. Each geographic area had at least seven state 
supervisors with unique professional experience for the vocational service. 



■ Agricultural Educat-ion 



Business and Office Education 

• • ^ " 



Mr. John Davis (NE) 
Mr. Richard Hummel (NW) 
Mr, iJfelch Barnett (SE) 
Mr. Leslie F. Crabbe (SW) 



Mr. Ted Johnson (NE) 
Mr. J. Robert Francis (NW) 
Mr. Daniel Vicarel (SE) 
Mr. Donald E. Potter (SW) 



Distributive Education 



Home Economics Education 



Mr. William Munro (NE) 
Mr. Larry Casterline (NW) 
Mr. David Rankin (SE) 
Mr. Paul Shoemaker (SW) 
Mr. James Walters (OWA) 



Mrs . Margaret Driver (NE) 

Miss Carol French (NW) 

Miss Barbara Reed (SE) 

Miss Yvonne Bishop (SW)^ 

Miss Latira Pernice (Job Training) 

Mrs. Judy^ Mooney (Job Training) 



Trade and Indubtiial Education Maupowef Training Service 



Mr. Don Bewley '(NE) 
Mr. Jack Volkmer (NW) 
Mr. Tom Hyde (SE) 
Mis. Bob Wright (SW) 
Mis^^^Bli^^i^th Gurney (Health) 
Dr. James Bartholomew (OWE) 



Mr. Jim Mabry (ME) ^ 
Mr. Ronald E. Harbert (NW) 
Mr. Ivan Winland (SE) 
Mr. Ches^ter Pardee ^(SW) 



Cons true t ion j, Post-Secondary and Cooperative Education Programs 
Mr. William Ruth (Adult) 



Division of Guidance and Testing 

Mr. Harry Meek-^ 
Mr. Ken Higgins 
Mr. Robert Goegsler 
Mrs. Margaret ^Jauter 
Mr. Richard Green 



Mr. James O'Connor 
Dr. Charles Weaver 
Mr. Gene -Kohli 
Mr. Harry James 
John Chatman 



The Consulting Committee for PRIDE provides for representation from 
each of the four PRIDE regions. The members were; 

1. Dr. Robert C. Hemberger, Superintendent, Mentor Exempted Village 
School District^^j^3) 

2. Mr. Walker Huffman, Superintendent, Muskingum Area Jgint Vocational 
School District (075) ^ 

3. Mr. Leonard Kingsley, Vocational Director, Penta County Joint Vocational 
School District (039) . ' ~ 

4. Mr. Paul Snyder, Vocational Director, Dayton City School District (071) 

5. Mr. Clarence Thompson, County Superintendent, Gallia County Boaird i 
of Education (040) 

6/ Mr.' Don Watson, Vocational Director, Springfield-Clark Joint Vocational 
School District (Oil) 

7- Dr. Albert J. Abr'amovitz, Assistant Superintendent, Cleveland Heights- 
University Heights City School District (020) 

8. Mr. Vaughn Coats, Vocational Director, Lima City School District (002) 

9- Mr. Lowell E. Gingrich, Superintendent, West Clermont Local School 
District (013) 

10. Mr. Otto E. Meyer, Assistant Superintendent, Four County Joint Vocational 
School District (030) 

11. Mr. Earl Parkins, Principal ,^ Tri-County Joint Vocational School District (005) 

12. Mr. William Tenney, Director of SeQf)ndary Education, Akron City School 
District (095) 

The Consulting Committee held three meetings to review progress and direction 
of the program review activities. A schedule was implemented for providing 
membership change in the Consulting Committee. The schedule called for half 
of the members to change each year with members serving for two-year termsj. The 
current mq^l^jership of the Consulting Committee and their term of office is\as 
follows". ^ 

1. 1972-74 Hr. Albert J. Abramovitz, Assistant Superintendent, Cleveland 

He'lghts-University Heights City ^School District (02O) ^ 

2. 1972-74 Mr. Vau^hsv^Coats , Vocational Directo:r, Lima- City School 

District (( 

3- 1972-74 HrliyLowell E. GingYich^ Superintendent, West Clermont Local 
School Df^'rict (013^ / 

4. 1972-74 Mr. Otto E. HSy^H Assistant Superintendent, Four County Joint 
Vocational School District (O30) 



5, 1972-74 Mr. Earl Parkins, Principal, Tri-County Joint Vocational School 

District (005) 

6. 1972-74 Mr. WilAam Tenney, Director of Secondary Education, Akron 

City School District (095) ^ • 

r 

TjT — 1r9;;^3;;^5 Mr. Carroll Augustin,^irector , Butler County Joint Vocational 
y '^'^v School District (008) \ 

8. .1973-75 Mr. Robert CLLnkscale, Vocational Director, East Cleveland City 

School DistrHt (021) 

9. 1973-75 Mr. J. Parker O^^^rlen, Director of Administration, Mansfield 

City School District (082) 

10. 1973-75 Mr. William L. Phillis, Superintendent, Columbiana County Joint 

Vocational School DA&trict (015) 

11. 1973-75 Dr. Martin L.' Stahl, Superintendent", South-Western City School 

District (038) ^ . ' 

12. 1973-75, Mr. Frank Taylor , Superintendent, Scioto County Joipt Vocational 

School District (086) . , ' 

i 

There is 'also another conunittee known as the PRIDE in'Vocational Education 
and Guidance Planning Staff which is composed of state supervisors assigned by 
their respective services to give dirsction to*trhe total FP.TDE In Vohnffon;^! 
Education and Guidance Program. The PRIDE Planning Staff held monthly meetings 
to review activities and progress of the PRIDE in Vocational Education and 
Guidance Prpgram. This committee was composed of 13 state staff members^who 



were 








1. 


Agricultural Education 


Mr. 


Richard Hummel 


2. 


Business and Office Education 


Mr. 


Ted R. Johnson 


3. 


Distributive Educatipn 


Mr. 


Paul Shoemaker 


4. 


Home Economics Education 


Miss Barbara' Reed 


5. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


Mr. 


Tom Hyde 


6. 


Adult Education ^ 


Mr. 


William Ruth 


7. 


Special Needs 


Mr. 


D. James Gifre 


8. 


Manpower Training Service 


Mr. 


James Mabry 


9. 


Teacher Education and Curriculum 


Mr. 


Robert Koon 


10. 


Guidance and Testing 


Dr. 


tharles Weaver 


11, 


Administration and Planning 


Mr. 


George Koabab 
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12. Research and Survey Mr. George A. Sterling <Cost Analysis) 

13. Research and Survey Mr. James H. Price 

Four Planning Staff meiDbers were designated as team captains to coordinate 
the PRIDE in Vocational Education activities in the Vocational Education 
Planning Districts. 



PRO-CEDURESFOR 
I Fl P L E Fl E N T I N G P R I D E ^ ^ " . - 

Tlie basic procedures of 'the PRIDE program for 1972-73 were as follows: 

A. . Vach of the Vocational Education Planning Districts were to select and appoint 

avservice representat,ive to work with each of the state supervisors for 
organizing and co6rdinating the review activities. 

The team>ca,ptain along with a supervisor from the Manpower Training Service 
and the Division of Guidance and Testi-ng met with the local administration 
and staft members appointed to implement the PRIDE Program. The purpose of. 
the initial meeting is to orient local school personnel to the operational . 
phases of PRIDE, kt a later date, state supervisors'^f rom each of the voca- 
•tional services met with the appointed service representative and the self- 
•V ' review committee chairmen to explain the procedures for the local self-review 

^ ..^ 4 « * . _ 

B. Local self-review chainnen were selected by the service representative to work 
with each of the state, supervisors for organizing and^coordinating the review 
activities. All state supervisors were available to assist with this task 
for one day in each Vocational Education Planning District. 

C. The selihreview committee, comprised of not niore than two educators and four 

to six coimiiuniLy citizens (parents, students, employers, service groups, etc.), 
was selected by 'local school personnel and they conducted a review of the 
instructional program using the program review guides and procedures which were 
"developed* under the direction of the Division of Vocational Educattorl, State 
Department of Education. A copy of the self-review reports was forwarded to 
the specific state service supervisor. 

D. Upon receiving the self-review report .as a guide, the state supervisor made a 
review of the instructional programs for his specific service. A maximum of 
ten days was scheduled for this activity in each Vocational Education Planning 
District. A review committee member from outside the school is usually avail- 
able during the state staff review. ^ At the conclusion of this review, the 
local service representatives were directed to write their service reports. 

. E. A Coordinator for the Vocational Education Planning District was then responsi- 
ble- for submitting a combined report to the Research, Survey, Evaluation and 
Exemplary Programs, Division of Vocational liduCiition , SlnLe Dcpnr InicnL of 
Educat'iou. 
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OPERATIONAL CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATION' S 



The following conclusions and reconnnendatipns are based on an overall 
review of PRIDE activities, procedures and materials by the Consulting 
- Committee and the Planning Staff and comments reported in the &RIDE reports 
submitted by the VEPD's participating in the Program Review for the Improvement, 
Development, and Expansion of Vocational , Education and Guidance in 1972-73. 
Several elements of PRIDE relating to review procedures and materials were 
reviewed in service area staff meetings and suggestions for improvement of 
the review were proff^ered for consideration b^ the Consulting Comm^ittee and 
Planning Staff. 

Conclusion : Considerable more questioning of the need for non-operating 
jointures to participate in PRIDE was found among the districts regardless 
of whether the bond issues and operating levies were passed or fiot. 
Recommetida t ion : More emphasis should be placed on the development andl^ expansion 
aspects of PRIDE and the importance of information obtained for planning new 
vocational programs. The legal mandates for evaluation should "be summai^ized 
ahd distributed to all VEPD superintendents and other key administrative 
personnel. ' , ' ^ 

Conclusion : The taxonomy review instruments^should be revised to encourag^ more 



Conclusion : The Vocational Choice Inventory provides an adequate supplemental\ 
information base for local planning of vocational programming; however, Part I 
should be revised to provide better information on student career plans and 
* opportunities to be better able to make career choices. 
Recommendation ; Part I of the Vocational Choice Inventory should be revised to 
determine if students have had sufficient opportunities to explore occupational 
fields in preparation for making career choices. \ 

To ^gain more reliability in the results of fhe Vocational Choice Inventory, j 
administration of the Vocational Chaioe Inventory should be standardized. In 
addition to developing a statement of purpose for the VCI, the directions for 
administering this instrument sTiould be prepared for distribution to local 
personnel. l 

Conclusion : The basic self-review concept with state input in the form of ' 
supervisors' reactions to recommendations is continuing to receive strong 
acceptance as is evidenced by the increasing specificity with vhich recommenda- 
tions for improvement are set forth. ^ 
Recommendation ; State supervisors should continue assisting local professional 
and lay* review committee personnel identify needed changes and develop appro- 
priate recommendations. 
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Conclusion : The PRIDE Planning Staff has constinued to function well in 
identifying needed changes;,ahd revisions in policies, practices and pro- 
cedures, and recommending jilte-rnatives designed to nvake PRIDE more meaning- 
ful; however, full implementation of revisions in all service areas is' 
hampered because information is not always taken baok to the service area 
staff personnel by Planning 'Staff members. ^ 

Recommendation : Strengthen the communication links between the PRIDE Planning 
Staff and service area staff by making regular reponts Co asspciatcs in staff 
meetings by dissemination of record of proceedings /(minutes) to assistant 
directors . * I . , iST 

Conclusion : The* PRIDE gains recognition in^srCep^ ranging 'from tacit acceptance 
to strong support for the self-reviev; of vocational education programming and 
guidance services,. The local administrative and supervisory personnel who 
have worked- closely with PRIDE are the st^rongest supporters of the vocational 
education and guidance review and ate fully^ cognizant of the benefits derived 
through the involvement of lay citizens in the PRIDE activities. 
Recommendation : • Recognizing that PRIDE is a complex undertaking, it is 
recommended that state staff continue their present increased level of facili- 
tating thje organization for PRIDE on the local level. The frequency of static 
staff contact with local service representatives and VEPD coordinators should 
be maintained as a means of improving the review process. 

Conclusion : Th^ initial orientation of local VEPD per.sonnel needs to be v 
broadened to include edlhkational personnel from participating districts of 
jointures and 'contract ing^istrtcLs and key personnel from the individual 
districts. ^ 

Recommend^' t ion : The initial ^^^PF nr-foptatr^'^n meeting prp<5pnt-ly hf*lH In ;^ 

central location with only selected VEPD personnel should be replaced (by 

four regional orientation meetings. The VEPD personnel invited to attend 

the regional orientation meetings should include representatives from 

echelons of the PRIDE organization pattern*- including service represeatat iveS*- ( 



O.V E R A L L ^0 B S E R V A T I 0 N S 

Although the Vocational Se^ice PRIDE reports provide considerable 
insight into the specific changed in vocational programming in selected 
Vocational Education Planning Districts, the purpose of -tft}is section is 
to point up some of the reported changes without reference to ahy voca- 
tional service area. The following is based upon three major sources; 
the unsolicited comments from local educational personnel-, state super- 
visors serving on the PRIDE Planning Staff, and the service, area PRIDE 
reports. The assessment of PRIDE cannot be reduced to the reporting of 
quantitative data as a singular factor to measur-fi* its impact. However, 
cognizance must be given to the fact that state supervisors cooperatively 
reviewed more than 600 vocational programs in 180 secondary schools In 
the 20 Vocational Education Planning Districts participating in the 
1972-73 PRIDE. The PRIDE instructional review committees for vocational 
programs involved more than 600 teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
3500 lay citizens participating in the review activities. 
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Service- to the LEA's ^» • 

TJhe'' PRIDE schedule ^ although highly structured, very firm, and somewhat 
demanding of the supervisors*' time, has contributed to improved communications 
.between state and local vocational personnel. In addition to fulfillin«g the- 
^^JmmitmWnts of PRIDE, state personnel increased the frequency of visitations 
to local' districts other^ than those participating in PRIDE. Insights into 
common problematic areas of operations were gained land, where practical and 
feasible, this information was used as *a basis for topical areas ^of concentra- 
te.d work during, in-service meetings, seminars and tiiyorkshops for vocational 
teachers and sup^ervisors. * * . ^ ^ 

' - . _ ■ ^ . . ** - 

Well-being 

,J.n general, these* visitations have uncovered another plus factor; student 
and instructor morale is quite high. Some of the observations reported can 
be categorized as positive or- negative; however, those in the lat'ter. category' 
are fewer in'number. Specifically, state supervisors hav^ found a great 
need for more IomI supervisors to strengthen and solidify tKe state and 
local effort to yLmprove a^d expand vocational programming even thou'gh the. 
initiation of new vocational taxonomies is continuing* to increase. Vocational 
programming is developing in an organized and deliberate pattern atid is 
described best aair change by evolution rather than revolution. 



local dis4:l:iQts havi/not established biid)^et:s 



A P roblem ^ 

It was also noted that niariy 
f'cx -"^ r'C tr li'^t icr*'iil. miiitczri^l-s 3nd. supplies for ■• ©"porstH-ng TJocstiotisX ptrog*jr3Ti!S • 
The Pride h^s revealed a nural^er of voids, in/ local board -policies relating . 
to vocational education J)rdgrams> howeverj progress is being made and this 
is improving.' It' was ^reported that an increased awareness of * vocational ^ 
education by local school administrators and members of boards of education 
is apparent.* * - , • 

Curriculum Loo#s Good . ' / ^ ' * 

State, supervisors have found bfetter organization for vocational instruc- 
tion and;most schools have good^curriculum guides although a number of 
schools need to update, revise or otherwise improve the'gu£'des/ In a' limited 
number of schools course outlines are non-existent* or not beling; usjed ; however. 
Supervisors have «noted a continuity ^within the total curricular offering 
fox tlxeir respective voca,tional service area. ^ 

Follow-Up Information ^Needed. . .Next Move • ^ 

Overallj improved record 3ceeping of student j^rograms and student: training 
plans in/Cooperative programs was reported; however, more current follow-up 
• information on program completions is needed by .both state and local personnel 
^Some of the i^w instructional techniques (individualized instructiop, ' <? 
prescriptive teachingi^tc.) have been' implemented. 



ADMINISTRATION 
■ AND V 
P L A N N IN G 



i 

Section I 

Administration and Planning is the service which, coordinates immediate 
apd long-range, planning among the Vocational Education Planning Districts to 
effect a broad programmatic effort to serve the youth and adults of the 
• State of Ohio. 

.Section II ' • 

The purpose of the Administration and Planning Service in the Divisxon 
of Vocational EducatiOYr is to stimulate and initiate administrative plans 
for sound management and operation of the vocational education program. In 
fulfilling this purpose,, the* Administration and Planning staff perform the 
following functions: . . 

Provide a report xng and planning -system for tlie Vocational Educa- 
tion Planning Districts and the Local Education Agencies for 
dmmediate and long-range program projections. 



Counsel and advise supWrintendents and, if requested, their bo'ards' 
of e'ducation on the neeos-j direction,* aiid alternatives for ^sound 
vocational education pro|ramming and plamiing. 

Maintain and coatdinate the necessary . changes in plans with the 
State Department » for submission to the State Board^ of Education 
for their review ^nd action, - 

Actively^.participate ,in •the Program Review for. the Improvement, 
* Development , and Expansion (PRIDE) in Vocational Education and 

Guidance by reviewing the administrative ^reports generated through' 

this program, and ^ , , 

' ' - ' 

•Monitor and coordinate the preliminary approval of units for anrujal 

.budget projections. 



Section I'll 
— ? ' — < 



The Management by *^Objecftives system adopted within the Division-'of 
, Vocational Education does not apply to this service area. 
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Section IV PRIDE Field ActlvltJLes 

'■ Commltte 

Region • • , ' VEPD's . Districts - Members 



. ' 'Northwest 5 35 158. 

Northeast - ^ 5 11 50 

Southwest O A. . . 22 99 

Southeast _5 IL 77 

: State Totals 19 85 ' . 384 

Section V Findings and Implications for Direction 

A.-* PRIDE Procedures and Materials: 

1. Concern expressed for^the Administrative Review Instrument biased 

toward JVSD. • ' . ... 

/* " 

. 2- Manpower Training Service personnel were unable to react with 

authority regarding the-written review by the Assistant Director \/ 

for Administration and Planning. ^ * -^^^ 

3. Timetables indicating priorities^ere not 'developed by Local 

Educational Agencies in their final report. * ,( 



4. 'Instruction booklet not specific enough for Administrative Report. 



^oarjif* Policy and Administrative Proced 



ures 



a. Several school districts lack written policy, specfically for 
vocational education* " 

U. Job description for vocational personnel is incomplete. 
2. Finance ' ^ ^ , • • 

a. Clerk-treasurers and fiscal accounting generally reported as 
outstanding by 'Local Educational Agency personnel.' . 

• ^' ' ' / 

b. Trends toward data accounting are reported. ^ 

c. Budgeting ^by vocational programs is indicated as desirable. 
3t Program Development 

' a. There is a lack of community surveys to ^j^tify program develop- 
ment. 

b. The local plan (1969) is not readily followed. 

c. Occupational analysis is reported periodically as not appli- 
cable to some job training p^Tograms (agriculture and distri- 
butive). 
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'■ / ■ 

4. / Instruction / 

' /' ' ' ^ ' 

a. Advisory committees are indicated as being desirable;* - 

/ .. - i ' 

5. ; Staff Personnel , v ' 

/ a» Relationships between staff and administration ar,B generally 

reported as good. " " / 

b. There are indications of strong in-service educational programs 
being developed in the major vocational centers. 

Pupil Personnel - ' 

a'. Student opinions aire obtained through a Guidance program. 

b« Enrollment procedures* and selection criteria for students 
of vocational education are generally unclear in districts 
, just "^st&rting massive programming efforts. 

c. Safety in the laboratories receive a high priority by 
administration. ^ 

■ / • ■ • • " " ^ 

d. Lack of a Guidance and Testing Program is evident ^ 
School-- Community Relations . ^ 
a- Few disLricLs have anyone assigned to public inf onuation. 

b. Smaller districts rely on local and weekly news media more 
so than radio and television, which are dominated by major 
cities. ? ^ , 

c* No. a^^p^^rent means to assess public information efforts atle- 
.quately, ^ 

8. "Evaluation and. Accountability 

a.^ Assessment; of educational programming is limited. 

b* Local Educational Agency research is limite;d. 

c. Nor4h Central and High School Standards primary means of most 
districts to make evaluation. 

Section VI Conclusions and Recommendations 

PRIDE Procedures and Ma.terials • „ 

1. Du^ tp the insights gained through using the -administrative review booklet,* 
there^ is 'definite need to have a. review panel of educational administra- 
tors to examine any bias in the booklet and have it rewritten. However, 
there has been no known policy or procedure for up-dating or revising 
such materials or the amounts of honorarium available through the 
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PRIDE budget. Since a committee of five administrators developed the 
first instrument, it seems advisable to have a committee do the revisrion. 

2. Due to various manuals and booklets not followa,ng a standard format, 
there needs to be cleaf direction for format irt any revision which 
should*come from the administrative staff (RSEE^ for PRIDE. 

3. The Assistant Director for Admin^i^tration and Planning is to review all 
administrative committee reports and then conduct a discussion with 
the service representatives and chairtnen of administrative reviews, 
but still allowing Manpower Training Service personnel to orjjent the 
local service representatives and chairmen in the use of the materials. 

4. ^_,.The Service Representative Guide and VEPD Coordinator's Guide needs to 

be revised^>^it:>the RSEE staff to emphasize the need for developing 
prioriti^. . .. 

5. A Service Representative Guide for the Administration reports shojvld 
-be developed by the RSEE staff in accordance with' the -approved format." 

Administrative Variables 

1. Board Policy and Administrative Procedures 

a. * Each service responsible for funding leadership personnel in 

Vocational Education should have suggested job description avails- 
able to local administrators. - 

b. Job description for classroom teachers, in-service , and co-op, also 
should be availabl-e. • 

2. Finance ^ 

a. Caution should be exercised by lopal srchool personnel in develop- 
ing budgets by instructional programs since budgets ar^ considered 
fiscal plans and not .specific appropriations. 

* b. A policy statement is needed regarding the use of the $4,000 
override in the vocational unit. 

3. Program Development 



a. Job market information is needed before service approves plans 
for vocational programs. 

b. Revised plans for vocational planning districts are needed. 

c. All job training programs should have an occupational focus , and 
needs to be emphasized through teacher education progratas.^ 

4. Instruction 

a. Advisory coinpiittees should be operational for all instructional 
program^. 
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5. 



Staff Personnel 



a. ,A study oV in-service educa^tion programs at majoj: vocational centers 
is essential to provide redesign and renewal to a total teacher 
education program. 

6. Pupil Personnel 

a. A total Guidance Program of Activities needs to be emphasized in 
the school. disVri'cts having a broad program of vocational education. 

b. The need for sttident health services in a JVSD needs to be studied. 



7. School - Community Relations 

Vocational directors need to have the responsibility to release 
ublic information\regarding vocational education to .the news media. 




8. Evaluation and Accountability 

a.\. Due tt) a lack of assessment or evaluative procedures, the PRIDE 
Program appears to be\serving a void in examining programs for 
improvement, development and expansion. 

With comprehensive scho,bls, as well as joint vocational 'schools 
eligible for membership Vin the North Central , Association , a 
' workable pq^ern of scheduling JVS assessments and PRIDE may be 
advisable and policy regaydinft PRlDE's relationship to other 
evaluative criteria and pi^ocesses shc^^d be available. 



ADULT EDUCATIO 



"^he adult education review for 19*/2-:/3 was intended to provide an 
opportunity to examine techniques and reactions for exploring 4 mqans of 
Xeviewing a^ult vocational education. Implications of this review are 
contained in ^ach service report. 



SPECIAL NEEDS 
E D U C A TI ON 



Section I Vocaticrtial Service Area Description 

The Special Needs Sfervice administers several areas of special vocational 
services within the Division of Vocational Education. . These services are 
^clearly ^mandated ^through the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (PL 90-576) 
The primary resyJonsibilities of the Seryice are derived from sources of 
Part Ao (102 b) to serve concentrated areas of disadvantagement and Part 
identified as. set asides to serve disadvantaged and handicapped persons. 
In addition, the Service administers Part H, Vocational Work-Study Programs, 
provided ^o assist disadvantaged youth enrolled in regular vocational 
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programs. 



The Service is charged with the responsibility to initiate, develop, 
and provide new Innovative vocational programs to service identified dis-, 
advantaged and handicapped youth and .adults — in school and/or out of school/ 

' ' / 

The disadvantaged and handicapped are identified according to the * / 
Division of Vocational Educatipn, Special -Needs Service Guide, which 
requires the Local Educational Agency to assess and specify the disadvantagc^- 
•ment and/or handicap that a participant demonstrates which prevents him / 
from succeeding in a regular vocational program without assistance. ' 

After approval and d^ring^implementation of'^the special programs and / 
services designed to assist the target populations, it is the responsibility 
of the Special Needs Service to review the approved district's program / 
implementation and management of budgetary items. On-site visitations ai/e - 
scheduled" in order to observe the implementation and make rec6mmendation$ for 
program improvement, development, and expansion.- j 

Inasmuch a,s ,some Special Needs programming and services support^ many 
of the other services (Agriculture, Trade and Industrial, etc.), it lis also 
necessary to maintain an active working relationship with these servcLces to 
have effective programming. 

Section II Vocational Service Area Goals or Maj or ^ Purposes 
Comprehensive Special Needs Programming will: 

1. -Provide supplemental services for disadvantaged 3nd/or handicappfed 
persons who would otherwise be unable to benefit to their fullest 
potential through their involvement) in career motivation, career 
orientation, career exploration, job training atid upgrading vocational 
programs.' ^ ' " - 

2. Provide modified instructional programming designed to enable disac^-*- 
vantaged and/or handicapped persons to achieve vocational education 
objectives that would otherwise be ieyond their reach. 

^ 3. Provide adequate in-service activities 'for those staff persons who 

are assis.ting vocationally disadvantaged and/or handicapped persons. - 

Section III Vocational .Service Area Management by Objectives " 

(Not applicable- as per J. Price) 

Section IV Vocatipnal Service Area PRIDE Field Activit^ies — 1972-73 

'The Special Needs Service field activities consisted of piloting the 
Program Review 'Instrument and Procedure Guide which was drafted during the 
year. The districts which participated in the pilot reviews were Dayton - 
City Schools and Penta , County Joint Vocational School. ) 

Dayton represented a major city that has special needs programming 
which is currently .supported with special rieeds funding. Penta County Joint 
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ViicaLlonal School represented a joint vocational school which has soipe 
programming* for students with special needs, but is not currently receiving 
financial. support' for the programming through the Special Needs Service. 

As a result of the pilot reviews, it was <letermined that one review 
.instrument would suffice for the review of ^both disadvantaged and handicapped 

programming. In some districts, however, it may be necessary for the 
'review chairman to set up sub-i£:aai mj.tto ^s \for each ot the areas. Also, other 

minor modifications in the documents wereNnade and the documents were finalized 

for printing to be used in school year .19 /3-74. 

Section V Vocational Service Area Findings and Implications for Director 

The pilot reviews definitely indicated that Special Needs participation 
in PRIDE on full scale basis would be desirable in order to help effect 
better programming for vocationally disadvantaged and handicapped persons. 

Section VI Conclusion and Recommendations 

^ The Special Needs Service should plan to be involved in PRIDE 'in all 

VEPD's scheduled for l;^view in the school year 1973-74. Further, it is. 
recommended that/ there should be for^ned one review committee consisting of 
representatives/within the VEPD -to review the total Special Needs planning , 
and programming for the VEPD. ' * 

"I ' 
If Special Needs funded projects. Special Education units, disadya^itag^d 
vocational units or handicapped vocational units exist within the -VEPD, they 
chould be reviewed in light cf the ccntributicn they arc inahing to the total 
special needs planning and programming of the disjtrict. 

Section VII Summary 

It is anticipated that as the Special Needs Service moves into the field 
with PRIDE during the school-year 1973-74 that the efforts will be directed 
toward the. developmetit of Special Needs programming within VEPD's. Statewide, 
with the exception of ClevelaS^d, there is little programming available in the 
VEPD's scheduled for review^which would require efforts in the direction of 
improvement or expansion. Therefore, the major thrust of the Special Needs 
•Service will be that" of assisting the VEPD's in developing special needs ^ 
assessments for their special populations, eqcouraging, considering and 
reviewing needed programs and services and initiating viable and' effective 
programs to serve the disenfranchised populations. 



D-I V I S I 0 N 0 F 
G U I D A N C E A N D '^ E S" T I N G 

'The staff of the Division of Guidance and Testing ^as involved in 
188 PRID'E Self Review^ during the 1972-73 school year. One%hase of the 
review is to assist counselors in working with the Ohio Vocational Interest 
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Survey • During the fo*it years of using this, instrument, it has been found / - 
that the best results hav6 been secured by u^ing it at the eighth grade level. 
It is recommended that a new evaluation erf the use of all test instruments be 
cpnducted at the end of the five year cycle if^ 1975. 

There are ^foui: steps for assessing student interests The first step 
is devoted ta-pLa^ining for an interest s^yjvey." Step number two deals with . 
orientation programs that precede the administration of instruments designed 
to measure student interest. The third phase is devoted to details for 
administration of the instrument or instruments designed to access interest. 
The fourth step includes suggestions for interpreting results obtained from 
the interest measuring devices. 

The following outline has been designed to assist counselors as 
they conduct planned programs of orientation and exploration devoted to 
vocational planning. _ • / 

A. Educational keystones : 

1. Any appropriate goal of education iSw employability . 

2. Finding purpose in life is another appropriate goal. 

3. Student involvement in planning and in evaluation Is beneficial. 

4. The meaning of an experience is not always self-evid^t and 
therefore requires an opportunity for analysis. 

5. In school settings choices*^are sequential and chr/nologigral . 

6. Opportunities and school requirements often mal^e decisions 
possible . " 

ance is heeded where r^eal choices are availabljf; 

1. Choices are influenced by facts, perception of fact^7"^5^f 
interest, and myth. 

2. Choices are influenced by a student's self-concepts. 

3. Identifying valid value .determinents encourage choice 
making as a highly personal activity. 

Orientation includes both a time and a goal dijne^sion: 

1. It involves relating one's self in time to future opportunities. 

2. It encoura^s th6 identification of alternative goals. 

3. It includes youth's discovery of society's expectations. 
Exploration involves opportunity and risk: 

1.* Iji is a venture into the unknown to identify opportunities. 
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2. Opportunities sought are those which seem to meet an individual 'a 
values. ' ' 

3- It is a search which Is both planned and random. 

4- Risk occurs because students respond to events in unique 
and various ways. 

Prior to the administration of the OVIS, counselors are encouraged to 
use the OVIS, Orientation Notebook 1^ -This provides an opportunity to discuss 
interests in terms of: 

1. What is an interest? 

2. What do you like to-do? " _ 

3. What would you like to do? 

4. How will OVIS attempt to measure your interest? 

5. Hdw will you show your like or ^dislike for an OVIS item? 

6. The occupations related to the OVIS job activities. 

7. An overview of the 24 OVIS scales and related jobs. 

It is emphasized that' OVIS i^ not a test. The correct answer to each 
itcn: dcpcndc upon the student's person:2l feelings about each job activity. 

/ - . ; 

After the administration of OVIS, it is recommended that counselors use 
OVIS Interpretation Notebook 2, Thia includes: 

1. Survey reaction worksheet. 

2. How your interest will be described- 
^ 3. Your expressed interest. 

4. Your highest measured interest. 

5. . Your first choice of occupational plans. 

' 6. Locating occupations which interest you. - ' 

7. Relating the 24 OVIS scales and related jobs. 

8. Exploring occupations which interest you. 

The reaction of counselors to the PROGRAM REVIEW FOR GUIDANCE as a 
part of the overall PRIDE review has bejji==e5n:iremely positive. Improved 
understanding of local guidance prograras has resulted fifom the use of tests 
committees. These committees review^he status of the school's: 

1. Guidance staiff.^ 
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2. Guidance facilities and equipment. - , 

3- Gui-dance coordination and administration. 

4. Guidance activities. 

5, Administration and teacher participation. ^ ^ 

^ As a guideline, guidance, programs are reviewed in terms of Nine Dimensions 
as follows: 

1. Inf oi^mat ion service. 

/ - , ■ - ' • 

2. Pupil appraisal and record service. * 

3. Group guidance service. 

4. Counseling service. . ' . 

5. Consultative service. 

6. Parent conference service. '-^j 

7. Resource coordination service. ^ t 

8. Placement service. ^ 

9. Evaluation and planning ser»7lce . ' ^ 

In all reviews the objectives of the guidance program are reviewed as 
they relate to students, teachers, administrators, 'parents and counselors 
with regard to: ^ 

. ■ ■ ■ I 



1. 


Assistance 


to 


students . 


2. 


Assistance ' 


to 


teachers t 


3. 


Assistance 


to 


administrators . 


4. 


Assistance 


to 


parents, /: 


5. 


Assistance 


to 


counselors/ 


6. 


Assistance 


to 


community. 



'Each year there has been noted improvement and participation in the 
PRIDE programs as a result of continuing and expanded efforts on the part of 
the slate staff in the Division of Guidance and Testing working cooperatively 
with the staff members in the Division of Vocational Education. It is 
anticipated that these positive relationships can continue to be expanded 
upon and improved. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Section I General Purpose of Ohio's Agricultural Education Program 

The purpose of the Agricultural Education Program is to provide quality 



edtication as a part of the total 



rogram of public education, in agri-business, 



natural resources, and environmental protect ion.. Programs shall be for all 



persons in all geographical areas 
occupations requiring knowledg-^ an 
sciences at the pre-vocational , vo 



preparing for employment in,, or employed in, 
\ skills in agri-business and related 
:ational, and technical levels. Programs 



must be commensurate with the employment, technical and economic needs and 
demands o|. the state's total agri-business and natural resources industry.*^ 

Section II tA P rimary Purpose o\ Supervision *t>f Agriculture Education in Ohio 

y The primary purpose of the starte supervisory staff in Agricultural Educa- 
tion is to provide educational leadership and managemenr to. maintain present 
programs at an efficient and ef fectiveNlevel; tp^xpajM present programs to 
reach more people; to extend by adding new prpf^rams, and to improve programs 
with the development of local leadership and^supervision. 

Section III Agricultural Education Service Program Objectives from July 1, *1972 
to July 1, 1977 / 

A. To provide a career orieiitation pf^ogram for 270,000 students in the next 
five /ears at the sevent^^and eighth grade levelS, 

B. To provide basic educatilional progr^s in Agri-business^, Natural Resources,-^ 
and Environmental Protection for 1C?,T82 ninth and tenth grade students 

each year. ^ 

C. To provide specialized Agricultural Education programs for 12,091 eleventh 
and twelfth grade students in production, agri-business, agricultural- 
industrial equipment and seryices, agricultural products, horticulture, 

J resource conservation and recreation, environmental science, forestry, 
disadvantaged and handicapped youth (AWE). , 

D. To provide a statewide FFA program of leadership and citizenship develop- 
. ment as' an' integral part of the instructional program for all' students 

enrolled in all agricultural education instructional areas. 

E. To continue to maintain and develop a Conservation Education, Leadership 
Development, and Recreation Center to serve in-school and adult groups 
at FFA Camp Muskingum. 

F. To. provide post-secondary programs for 2,000 students to be trained as 
agricultural technicians. 

G. To provide continuing preparatory and supplementary educational programs 
for 5 percent of the adult agricultural work force. 

H. To provide continuing preparatory and supplemental educatyLonal programs" 
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and a statewide Young Farmer organization for 2,000 young farmers enrolled 
in organized instructional programs. 

I. To develop a statewide environmental management center for training and 
retraining semi-skilled and skilled people for environmental control" 
occupations. 

J. To provide assistance and leadership to 565 teachers in selecting, 
procuring, and using curriculum materials. 

K. To provide and conduct a pre-service and in-service educational prog^ram 
« to meet the needs of all teachers, supervisors, and state staff members 
in Agricultural Education. 

Section IV PRIDE Field Activities for 1972-73 

Summary: 

NV NE SE SW TOTAL 

/ ■ 

No. of VEPD's Involved 5 5 4^ 5 20 

No. of School Districts Involved 35 10 22 13 180 

No. of High Schools Involved ^ 10 2Z 13 180 

No. of Ag. Programs Involved ^32 3 2A 12 71 

No. of Ag. Committee Members. Involved 192 18 lAA 72 426 

Sunrm^ry of StatPwiHp Artlvities 

* **. 

1. Seventy-one Vocational Agriculture programs were completely evaj^ted by 
a local review committee and a member of the state supervisory sfaff and 
recommendations made to develop and expand each program. 

2. Over 400 Vocational Agriculture teachers, farmers, agri-business 
employees, guidance counselors-, and lay people in the community helped 
to review, develop, and recommend changes in thq above program. 

Section V Findings from PRIDE Activities in 1972-73 

The review of all programs has\outstanding leadership from the Vocational 
Education Planning District Administrators who served as coordinators of the 
l9. planning districts. In many cases, the Icoal agricultural supervisor or 
a teacher selected by the coordinator served as the agricultural education 
chairman. These p.eople were very coop'erative, had excellent attitudes, and 
maintained a time schedule which helped conserve time and made materials and 
resources available to us. 

a 

As a result of the self-review reports and personal visits to all existing 
Agricultural Education programs, the following findings from PRIDE Activities 
are: . 

A. Curriculum 

1. Most programs have a well-planned yearly curriculum in detail 
organized by weeks of the year. 
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2. Off-farm agricultural program instructors are doing very little 
- group instruction during the summer season. The majority is 
individual instruction. 

^ 3. Fifty percent of the production agriculture instructors are not 
up-grading the curriculum to meet the up-tjo-date information 
available to teach to high school students, adults, young 

farmers, and agriculturalists. 

1 - ' 

o 

4. Ninth and tenth grade programs are not available to all stlidentSi 
in all schools. 

' * * 

5. Instructional materials need to be up-graded in many schools. , 
^ An average of $200 per department needs to be spent. 

6. Many program curriculum plans do not include sul^ficient instruction 
to meet the perform'&nce and behavioral objectives needed by the 

^ students. 

7. Additional programs in some taxonomies need to be added. * 

rB. Facilities 

1-. Housekeeping in the laboratories i^a common problem. 

\ ' 

2"^ Fifty percent of the schools Have a nWd for the expenditure of 
funds in redesigning lab space, heatingso^entilation^roblems, 
and reconditioning usable equipment. 

'3.' Storage of mater^lals is a constant problem. 

4. Many schooj^s do not have available the minimum tool requirements ' 
for small engine instruction. 

5. Existing land laboratories have not been developed to make thcro 
a good instructional aid. 

6. Budgets have not been established by the local school bgard to 
purchase needed consumable supplies and addition^ equipment as 

* needed. " , 

C. Staff ' • , 

1. Vocational Agriculture teachers are doing an excellent j&t^^^f . 
par'ticipating in in-service training programs available tovthem. 

s 

2. \.Many teachers need secretarial assistance. 

3. Career orientation must take place to insure the enrollment of 
1 all students who desire skills and abilities in agricultural 

occupations. 

4. The use of community resources are necessary ^o up-grade the 
Instructional program. 
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5. More teacher time must be ayailalAe and used t^^roperl^ supervise 
the occupational experience of the^tudents. J ' ^ \ 

6\ Twenty-ftve percent more adult education is needed in all 
taxonomies of agriculture eciucation.' * 

7.. Many teachers need to improve the local leadership development 
program through the FFA. ' . 

8. * Teachers need to perform on a fuil^-time year ^ound basis in 

prodiTction agriculture and rio less than- six'w^eks basis in all 
other taxonomies of the, program. Prdduction agriculture 
programs need to be continuous programs throughout the year. 



* ,D. Students 



In geperal, ifiost students are enrolled in Vocational Agriculture* 
prbgratDS because they, have a desire to gain skills in the 
agriculture taxonomies; 

All students in all programs^ need to develop 
occupational. .experiience program. 

All students in all programs at th^ eleventh an^^'welfth grade 
levels, need the ninth and tenth grade plant and ^ammal science 
and shop «>skill pro'gram as a part of a total prograQsig£^.4^;x.^tiii 
education. 

More studetit3 must be guided' to the specialized 'agricultural 
education pi/Ograms. at t,he high school and tephnical levels. 




E . ' Administration 



1. Most schoo:j. administrators in these 19 .Vocational Education Planning 
Districts are providing excellent 'leadership toward the develop- 
ment and expansion of agricultural education programs. 

'2, Some administrators need to give leadership toward improvement ^ 
.of public* relations,, provide a more complete guidance program,^* 
and help to improve physical facilities. ^ 

SeqtiOB VI Conclusions from PRIDE Findings in 1972-73 

1. Full-time Agricultural Education"^ supervisors are needed in each Vocational 
> EducBtlx^n Planning District to coordinate and supervise all. programs in 

agriculture.^ *By 1975-76, all programs and teachers would be* funded and 
Jciministered through the Vocational Education Planning Di'strict. 

2. vMore career orientation coordination must be used by the agricultural 
^ educa^tion and guidance personnel to make it possible for all students 

wanting and/or needing skills and abilities in agriculture at all^levels ^ 
have an ^bpportunity to enroll. 



3. teachers must conduct adult Education program's in all taxonomies 
Of agriculture- . , , w , \ 

4. Most local schools need to up-grade laboratory facilities and equipment 
' to meet the need of t[beir students. V/ " 

.5. All schopls need to establish an annual Vidght for the' securing of 

instructional materials/ * , , , . 

6. Better use of community resources are necessary to up-grade the instructional 
program. ^ . y ' ' 

?. Additional units of off-fairm programs must be added where there is a 

need. ' ' ^ • . ^ ( 

• • ' • * 

^ More local schools nee'd to add ninth and tenth g^ade agricultural 
, ' instructional programs. ' ^ ^ - . • 

9. All teachers must continue to up-grade*^ themselves iby participating in a 
well designed in-s*ervice ^training --program. » ' ' 

10. Teachers employed in the specialized ,non-farm programs must offer a 
program of group instruction^including 30 boiirs of instruction per 



student during the sumijier months 



Section VII Recommendations from PRIDE Conclusions in 1972-73 

Local Planni^ig and Administration r 

^ , V 

1. -The local agricultural^ education staff in cooperation with the local 

administrators will develop quantitative objectives for a five-year 
ptogram in the local school distiJxX- The state ^supervisory staff would 
review and assist in "the revision of these objectives. 

2. An advisory committee recommended by the school administration and 
appointed by tlje Board of Education will review, at least once a J^ear, 
the prpgress of the total program and make recommendatidns- for develop- 
ment and expansion of each program ofi vocational agriculture. 

3. The local agricultural education staff will review monthly the progress 
^ of the five-year plan. ^ ' ' 

4. The local agricultural education staff will develop a list of resources, 
available dnd plan * for the use of these resources in accomplishing the 

'Objectives. . 

State Tield Activities • 

*^ ^— . ^ • _ 

1. ^The members of the supervisory .staff responsible for the "programs and , 
activities in thq vocational planning district shall develop a yearly 
plan and time schedule with sufficient allocation of sta^e staff time 
to evaluate the implementation and ccfmpletion of the orecommendat ions as" 
indicated by the programs and activities in meeting objectives v 
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^2. Develop with the agricult\jral education personnel in the vocational 
pl-ahning district the management by objectives concept. 

. 3- To develop and implement a plan of communication between the state 
staff and local districts. 

4.' To assist the local agricultural education staff in developing its 
qualities of leadership that are necessary to manage -and direct a 
t^tal program of agricultural- educatioa. 

. 5. The Agricultural Education Service has developed specific quantitative 
objectives with programs and activities to ^accomplish these objectives 
within tl^e next five years. Local programs will be "geared" to meeting 
thesfe statewide objectives. 



. ' B U S I N E S S A N- D 0 F F I C E ■ 

E D 4J C A T I .0 N 

Section I' Service Area Description .' . ■ 

' Business and Office Education- is' designed to give initial preparation, 
refresher, and upgrading instruction for occupations relating' to the 
facilitating office function including activities of re.cordirig and retrieval 
of data, off ice supervision and coordination, inuernal/exLernal curuiuuuicaliuub, 
and information reporting. - ' . . ' 

1* 

• The goals include providing BOE programs for at least 18 percent of 
all high school graduates. Adult and technical programs will be offered 
in the overall goal'. ^ 

BOE programs are established by criteria approved by the State Board 
of Education and, are developed, administered, and evaluate^ (PRIDE) hy the 
staff. 

Section II Goals and Purpo4*es *• 

1, Establish^ programs in a*li \^GhooXs which have tl^e student base fo support 
a' prdgram. * 

2- Continue the program approach to Business and Office Education as opposed 
to 'the subject approach. 

3i Develop- quali'^y programs to enable the students to be contributing 
members of society through the development of the necessary skills, 
attitudes, and work habits. 

4.' Duplicate the modern office of today in the school laboratory encompassing 
the open concept and office landscaping and up-to-date equipment and 
full-size office furniture'. " 
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5. Develop and' establish programs where needed for new and emerging office 
occupations. ' 

6. ' Promote youth club actiyities as an integral part of the curriculum of ^ ■ 

all jprograms. ^ ' : 

7. Promote and establish adult programs. 

r 

8. Continue to support;: the 'PRIDE program a6 an effective means for improve- 
ment and evaluation of programs, 

Sect>i6n III Program Objectives 

Statistical assumptions used on following table* (page 27): 

\ 

^ • ) - 

1. All JVS programs, will use- Type 00 programming (1 unit per claks). 

2. All other schools .will p^roject at- the rate of cqrrent operation 
(Type 00, 01'/ or 02). . ^ 

• * •* ' 

^ ' ' 3« A minimum average of 20 -per .class will be used. All programs • , ' 
will be less than maximum efnrlollments . 

* A. Programs wi4.1 be initiated according to the dates specified in 

the Local Planning District Plan. 

* . ^ 

5. Projected enrollment's are assumed to be- accurate and realistic. 

6. Programs projected by districts were planned on the basis of 
employment opportunities in the respecliye districts. 

7. - Programs were , [planned pn the basis of needs of the students in 

their respective districts. . • 

8. ' Staff projections for FY75 did not delete cxirrently operating 

^ programs unless^ stipulated in Local Planning District Plan-, and 
at the same time assumed enrollments might fluctuate on 
divergent patterns from plan. . » 

9. Unit count projected to FY75 is inflated on the basis that 
additional programs planned to JVS situations were assumed to 

go to the JVS at the rate *of Type 00 programs (1 unit per section). 

10', All Type 02 programs will operate at .67 unit* 

11. Staff ' assumes that* FY75 projections will be subject ^t;o yearly 
revisions and adjustments including review, 

\-> . ' . ^ 

12. If programs were proposed to exceed the 23 percent of enrollment in 
the Local Planning District Plan, these programs were accepted; if 
planning by the Local Planning District Ifell below 23 percent, 'pro- 
jection to FY 75 was made to 23 percent. 

13. * Local proj^ections of the VEPD too often do not reflect commuhication , 

agreement, and"* total planning by ALL districts within the VEPD and 
njust be supplemental by leadership- ^nd clarification by State Staff. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING DISTRICT 
PROJECTED ADM AND INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS 
WORKSHKET 

(USED IN CONJUNCTION UITH OVP-1. 2, 3) 






















STATE riVISION OF- VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROJECTIONS ' 


Plan. 
Dlst. 


Project. 
Number 
of 

Students 
By 197A 


Min. No. 

' ;^tudents 
' to^be 
provided 
Vo Ed 


Program 
yaxonoray 


j ' 






-v 


—IT ' 

ENROLLMENT AND UNIT PROJECTION 




19 


71 


1972 


. 1973 


1974 


1975 




Col. 7 


Col 9 


ENR. * 


UNITS 


ENR. 


UNITS 


ENR. 


UNITS 


ENR. 


UNITS 


ENR. 


UNITS 








14.0100 


1,444 


55.44 


1,541 


63.15 


2,271 


94.49 


3,090 


138. 5C 


4,028 


183.90 








14.0200 


1,000 


38.16 


1,035 


44.86 


1,541 


64.82 


2,221 


94.15 


3,125 


134.15 








14". 0301 


293 


13.16 


302 


13.67 


421 


20.64 


5J.6 ' 


24.64 


732 


35.98 








14.0302 


- 313 


15.14 


318 


15:59 


437 


20.25 


681 


30.06 


807 


35.74 








14.0303 


5,89*2 


211.10 


6,657 




8,161 


335.65 


9,561 


385.27 


11,464 


466.37: 








14.0399 


234 


11.83 


271 


14.00 


355 


19 . 83 


931 


36.86 


1,303 


'49. 02^ 


1 




- 


14.0400 


















% 20 


l.OC 








14.0500 


15 


.50 


29 


1.34 


30 

■ir 


1.66 


80 


3.00 


132 


5.67 


- 






14.0600 




• 


24 


I. 00 


'67 


3.00 


107 


5.00 


200 


ft.oc, 








14.0700 


9,358 ^ 


324.57 


9.836 


38f.97 


11,131 


445.00 


12,424 


500.16 


14,097 


574;0S: 








14.0800 


34 


1.66, 


. 52 , 


^2.49 


40 


1.66 


40 


,1.66 


40 


1.66 








C. 0. E. 


3„678 


197.47 


3.943 


210.47 


4,607 ^ 


233.00 


5,233 


259.00 


5,897 


287. OC^ 




Totals for Districts 


22,261 


869.03 


24,008, 


L022.0C 


29,031 


1240.00 


34,883 


L478..30 


41,845 


1782.5S 


-SUPERVISQtlS 


101 FT 24i5T 


ADULT FT 


60 


3.00 


540 


27.00 


2,U0 1 


108.00 


2,380 
45,177 
<^90,354 


119,00 










PT(ENR.) 
Hours 
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( 
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• 


< 




AT 
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27 

% 
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32 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING DISTRICT 
PROJECTED ADM AND INS^^RUCTIONAL UNITS 
WORKSHKET 

(USED IN CONJUNCTION UITH OVP-1, 2, 3) 



STATE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROJECTIONS 



Jo. 
Its 

ed 



6 ^ 

Q o 

w c 

CO o 

o >f 

u ca 

PL, H 



lA.OlOO 



1^.0200 



14.0301 



14.0302 



14.0303 



14.0399 



14.0409 



14.0500 



14.0600 



14.0700 



14.0800 



C. 0. E. 



^ Districts 



ENROLLMENT AND UNIT PROJECTION 



1971 



ENR. 



1,444 



1,000 



293 



'313 



5,892 



21L.10 



234 



15 



9,358 



34 



3,678 



22,261 



UNITS 



55^44 



38.16 



13.1^, 



15.14 



11.83 



.50 



324.57 



1.66 



197.47 



869.03 



1972 



ENR. 



1,541 



1,035 



302 



318 



6,657 



271 



2^ 



24 



9.836 



\ 



52 



3.943 



210.47 
24,008' [1022. OC 



mirs 



63.15 



44.86 



13.67 



15.59 



267.46 



1'4.00 

r 



. 1.34 



_1^.0C 
^87.97 



2.4S 



1973 



ENR. 



2,271 



1,541 



421 



437 



8,161 



355 



30 



67 



11,131 



40 



4,607 



29,031 



UNITS 



94.49 



64.82 



20.64 



20.25 



335.65 



19.83 



-r^6 



3.00 



445.00 



1.66 



233.00 



1240.00 



' 1974 



ENR. 



3,090 



2,221 



516 



681 



9,561 



931 



80 



107 



12,424 



40 



5,233 



34,8Q3 L478.30 



UNITS 



138. 5C 



94.15- 



24.64 



30.06 



385.27 



36.86 



.3.00 



5.00 



500.16 



1.66 



259.00 



1975 



ENR. 



4,028 



3,125 



732 



807 



11,464 



1,303 



26 



132 



200 



14,097 



.40 



5,897 



41,845 



UNITS 



183.90 



134.15 



35.98 



35.74 



466.37 



49.02 



l.OC 



5.67 



-8.0C 



574. OS 



1.6e 



287. OC 



1976 



ENR. 



4,247 



3,230 



847 



898 



11,642 



1,366 



35 



175 



200 



^4,225 



40 



5,975 



24Vr 



1782. 5S 42,880 



UNITS 



192.06 



138.98 



41.47 



40.74 



475.86 



53.03 



2.00- 



8.34 



VS. 00 



579.41 



1.66. 



291.00 



L832/55 



ADULT FT 60 3.00 540, 27.00 2*160 lOB.'oO 2,380 119.00 2,420 121.00 

PS^-) 24,901 31,300 38,346 45,177 53,075 

HoL^s 49,802 62,600 76,692 90,354 106,150 
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31 



32 
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Section IV PRIDE Field Activities 

The number of administrative unJ 
PRIDE durinB 1972-73 are: 

Region VEPD Districts 



Northwest 
Northeast 
Southwest 
Southeast 

irotal 



5 

5 . 

4 

5 



19 



36 
11 
25 
28 

100 



PRIDE during 1972-73 are: 



Districts 

. 20 
9 
12 
12 



Section V Findings and Implidations 



Region 


VEPD 


Northwest 


5 


Northeast 


5 


Sout^es t 


4 


Southeast 




Total 


19 



1. 



Administration and 




ervlsion 



^ 2. 



Local Board Policjl Manv 
education. Local &&ife\ 
administrative dul 
criteria Violations were. found. 



time programs. 



programs , 

- 


and personnel involved in 


High 




/ Committee 


Schools 


Programs 


Members 


37 


26 


162 


11 


20 


152 


27 


. 20 


149 


' 46 


67 


536 


121 


133 


999 


programs , 


and instructors visited in 


Schools 


Programs 


Iristructors' 




26 


45 




20 


34 


13 


20 


33. 


28 


67 


110 

t 


71 


133 


222 


►e revised 


to include 


vocational 


employed 


are assigned 


too many 


on the time for BOE. 


Few 


^^^^^ 

^\ 






both on 


course basis 


and full- 



5. 



In curriculum and instruction, the establishment and use of an advisory 
coramitiree is the most pressing need. Integration at the junior level^ 
and simulation at the senior level as methods of instruction need ttr be 
implemented and strengthened. Youth club activities ne6d to be 
implemented in some cases. 

Facilities and equipment, including maintenance, continue to show 
improvement. However, additional space for laboratories and up- 
dating of equipment are needed. 

The majority of teachers have met the qualifications for, teaching in a^ 
vocational program; however, strengthened in-service programs are 
needed at the local and state level. ^ 
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7. 



Morale among the students was found to be high. Teachers need to 
have more input Into the process of selection of students for the 
programs. Early graduation is beginning to be a paramount problem 
for senior programs. A placement service for graduates, perhaps oh 
the VEPD level, is needed. 

Follow-up of graduates needs to be expanded to include more information 
concerning the program thatn just determining the number of graduates 
employed. 



Section VI Conclusions^and Recommendations for BOE staff 

/ 

1. At every opportunity, plade strong -emphasis on the value and needVfor an 
active advisory committee. 

2. Work closely with local BOE supervisors since they hold the key to - 
development of quality programs. 

3. Continue to develop and publish program curriculum guides. 

4. Continue state level in-service meetings w-ith emphasis on: ^ 

A. Advisory committees 

B. Adult programming ' ^ - 

C. Methods of integration and ^imulation 

D. Improving the student selection process 

E. Youth Club activities 

F. Early graduation problems 

G. ' Improved methods of placement and follow-up 

' D I S T R I B U T I V E E D U C A T I 0 N 




Section I Service Description r 

Distributive Education . , 

The purpose of distributive education is to provide quality education 
as a part of the total program of public education, to meet the need's of all 
persons who desire to enter, progress, upgrade and improve their skills, 
attitudes, knowledge and ability in occupations involving one or more of 
the marketing functions involved in the merchandising, marketing or manage- 
ment of the dist;ribution of all manufactured or produced commodities , goods 
and services. • 

The functions of marketing include buying, selling, storing, trans- 



id 
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porting, risk bearing, financing, Marketing research,^ standardizing and 
grading, as performed by proprietors, managers and employees in all retail, 
wholesale and service businesses and in those marketing activities performed 
by all manufacturers and produceris of commodities , goodi^ and services* 

The Distributive^Efiucation Services of the Division of Vocational 
Education, Ohio Department of Education, has the responsibility and author- 
ity to provide leadership to and administer a statewide .program^of 
distributive education that is organized and conducted in cooperation with 
public schools and private schools and education^ agencies that are operated 
under the control of or contract with, the State Board^ of Education* 

Occupational Work Adjustment ' , ^ 

The pi^rpose of the Occupational Work Adjustment, program administered 
by the' Distributive Education Service, is to provide ^a meaningful career 
oriented education program for 14 and 15 year old under-achieving dropout 
prone youth. 

The progra;iv is designed 'tt allow the students to become re-oriented 
and motivated toward education and explore careers through work experience 
and thus becomes a means of helping students 4nove into the educational 
mainstream an,d participate in any educational program which fits the indi- 
vidual s-tudents interest, needsj^ and abilities. , j 

The Distributive Education Services of the Division of Vocational 
Education, Ohio Department of Education, has the responsibility and 
authority to provide" leadership t*^ and adminstcr a'«t-nfpw1Hp program of 
occupational" work adjustment that is organized and conducted in cooperation 
with public school^ and private schools and the educational agencies that 
are operated under the control of or contract with the State Board of 
Education. 

Section II Goals of Service 

Distributive Educatipn . 

Provide leadership for the improvement of on-going and fai; the deveflbp- 
ment of new pre-vocational, vocational, technical and adult programs in 
distributive education. 

Develop st^dards for and approve programs, faciXities and equipment 
for pre-vocational, vocational, technical and adult dlistributive education 
progr 



Approve programs in distributive education in accordance with standards 
far Ohio School Foundation units and allocate state and federal 'vocational 
funds for programs approved."^ 

Provide leadership for the further development of youth organizations 
as an integral part of distributive education for students preparing for 
employment or further education in the field of distribution. 



Occupationdl Work Adjustment 



Provide leadership to the improvement of on-going and the development 
of new programs in occupational work adjustment. 

Develop standards for and approve programs, facilities and equipment 
for occupational work adjustment programs. 

Approve programs in occupational work adjustment in accordance with 
standards for Ohio Scho\)l Foundation units and allocate state and fed^^^ 
vocational funds for programs approved. 'msK 

Provide leadership to the further development of youth organizations as 
an integral part of occupational work adjustment for students preparing for 
further education or employment. 

Section III Management by Objectives 

Distributive Educatio n 

' Objective //I ; ' . 

To provide basic educational programs in distribution and marketing for ^ 
18 percent of the secondary level students with' 10 percent ofcpthe .p-rograms 
being in specialized pro^r^ms of instruction to serve the needs of the 
following numbers of persons: " 



Scope 


' 1.973-74 


I974r.75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


Coop & Project 


12,881 


13,831 


14,781 


15,731 


: 16,681 


Specialized 


90 


90 


90 


90 


90 


Total Students 


12,971 


13,921 


14,8-71 - 


15,821 


16,771 


To5:al New Units 


33 


30 


30 


30 


30 


Total Units 


- 389 


419 


449 


479 


509 



Objective //2 ; 

«■ 

To provide information relative to vocationa^l education programs in 
distrib\ition and marketing for improvement, development, and expansion* 
to review the educational process variables indentified as (1) curriculum 
and instruction, (2) facilities and |3i^ipment, (3) instructional staff, 
(4) students and (5) product review: ^ j 

Vocational Education Planning Districts — 'l09 — with 20 percent of 
the programs reviewed annually. 

Number of - 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77. 1977-78 

Programs 

Reviewed ' ^ 78 • , 84 90 96 102 
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Objective //3 ; 



To provide a statewide DECA program of leadership and citizenship 
development, as an integral part of the instructional program for 
atudents Enrolled in all secondary distribution and marketing areas. 

Scope • 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 



70% Mem. 75% Mem. 80% Mem. ^0% Mem. 80% Mem. 
9,079 10,440 11,896 12,656 13,416 



Objective //4: 



To provide continuing, preparatory and supplementary educational programs 
for 15 percent of the adult distribution and marketing work force. 
Projected number of persons to be served: 



1973-74 1974-75 


1975-76 




1977-78 


No. of Persons 

to be served 44,750"" 53,450 


• 62,160 


70,000 


77,840 


pational Work Adjustment 








Objective ill: 








To provide basic educational programs in OWA to meet the needs of 
scudentSvconsidered as potential drop-outs, 14-15 years of age. 


1973-74 1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


Total Stu'dents 6,602 • 7,123 


8,398 


9,673 


10,948 


Total New Units 51 75 


75 


75 


75 


Tofal Unit%' 344 419 
Objective 1(2: 


494 


569 


. ' 644 


To provide information relative to occupational work adjustment 
programs for improvement-, development and expansion and to review the 
educational process variables identified as (1) curriculum and instruc- 
tion, (2) facilities and equipment, (3) instructional staff, (4) students 
and (5) product review, Tot^' Vocational Education Planning Districts — 
109 — with 20 percent of the programs- reviewed annually. 


1973-74 1974-75 


1975-76 




1977-78 


No. of 69 84 

Programs 
Reviewed 


99 

"5> 


114 


129 
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37 
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Section IV PRIDE Fiel^ Activities - 1972-73 
Distributive Education — Units Involved 







School 


High 






Conunlttee 


RBftion 


VEPD 


Districts" 


Schools 


Progjrams 


Instructors 


Members. 


Northwest 


5 


7 


7 


7 


■7 
/ 




Northeast 


5 


10 


° 10 


11 


11 


ol 


Southwest 


4 


9 


8 


9 , 


9 


72 


Southeast 


4 


9 . 


21 


23 


Z J 


1 Jo 


OWA~Ohio 


11 


16 


33 


36 


3o 


0 O Q 


Distributive Education — Units visited . 






o 




School 


High 








Refiion 


VEPD 


Districts 


Schools 


Programs 


Instructors 




Not£jwest/ 


5 


7 


8 


. - 7 


7 




Northe^^ 


'5 


10 


10 


IL 


11 




Southwest 


4 - 


9 


8 


9 ■ 


9 




Southeast 


4 


9 


21 




23 


• 


. OWA— Ohio 


11 


16 


33 


36 


36 





, Section V Findings , ^ ^ 

■* ^ « 

Distributive Education ^ ^ ^ . 

1. \ Local administrators are* becotning more aware 'of the program goals- ana*^ 

obje'ctives. 

2. Teachers are becoming more involved in program planning as a resQlt of 
a critical self review thr-ough the use of PRIDE. 



3. 



5. 



6, 



7, 



The majority of coordina^or3 lacked individual training plans ftjr each 
student on his or her training statiqns. k ^ \ • 

Existing facilities and equipment are being used more efficiently; however, 
many programs? lack adequate equipment. ' i 

Teachers, employers, a'dministrato^rs and co^unselors are working more 
closely together in detei;mining the qualiti^ss necessary for success 
on the job in various distributive occupations; however, local advisory 
committees should be utilized on a continuing basis. 

Some coordinators needed more up-to-date, curriculum materials, text- 
books, etc. for iiSe in .the program. 

More coordinators, are 1>ecoming invplved in the promotion and develop-' 
ment of adult courses in d istributive -education and are teaching^ 
these courses when necessary . • - » ' 



8. Better use is being tnade of instructional media In the classroom. ' 
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33 



38. 



9. More adequate records are being kep|^ on all program graduates. 

10^ Most of the teachers hold a four year certificate in distributive 

education. A few schools had staff that needed additional professional 
ho.urs in distributive^ edugation. 

11. Youth club activities are on the sLncrease in nearly all of the districts 
involved. . 

12. / Nearly 8ne-half of the schools indicated improvement was needed in w,ork 

with local advisory committees. ^ 

.J* 

13. Several districts could support a full-time adult distributiv.e 
educational program. 

14. Intensive in-school laboratory programs are needed for juniors and 
sophomores in the area of distribution. 

15. ' Some district^ reported a need for more equipment and a better variety 

of equipment. ^ " 

16. Most students are placisd in acceptable distributive occupations for ^ 
their training stations. ' , , • 

17. A need for more full-time distributive education Jocal supervisors. 

18. Consideration was* being given to specialized , programs in distribution 
such as broadcasting arte, fachicn Goordinating, niass ncrchnndising, 
display, warehousing, etc. ' ^, 

Occupatio nal Work Adjustment , ' ' 
^ . ' / * . , 

1. Curriculum needs to be d^eveloped to meet individual student needs as well 
as to incorporate more vocational and job orientation. 

2. More administrators are well informed and enthusiastic about the objedtiv.es 
and result of ,the program. 

3. Facilities, equipment and expendable materials are inadequate for most 
OWA programs . 

4. . The coordJ.nation aspects and activities of coordinators need to be 

. . strengthened, particularly, in visitations and the relating of work 
to school. 

5. Coordinators are doing an excellent job in selecting students who meet 
the criteria for entrance in the program. 

6. Less than one-half of the students are employed in.priv^e business or 
industry. ' ' * 

a 
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Sectrion VI Conclusions and Recommendations 

Conclusions and reconimendations arc based upon the reports given and 
^findings. The local reports can become the base for program improvement 
*and will, be referred to in follow-up visits of state staffs 

DistrH)utive Education 

Conclusions are: • ' 

1. Work with local advisory committees has improved but more effort needs 
to be expended in this area. « • ' , 

2. The use of training plans has irmproved but mach more work needs to 
be done in the development 9f indi'^idaal training plans for^ each 
individual student on^his or her particular training station. 

^3. Follow-up studies are being carried on; however, more comprehensive 
five year follow-up studies need to be ^conducted . 

4. Teachers are-usUng audio-visual instructional aids to a greater 
degree in their individual programs. 

• ■ . • 

5. Coordinators need to become more adquately involved in the student 
selection process and the development of criteria for student 
selection. • 

f>. Morp programs npeH to be developed to meet the needs of* luDlors 
acid even bupliuiuui e t>LuueiiL&« 

» 7. Mor^ teacher education .services need to be provided to meet *the . " . 
neeils of in*~seryice training as well -as pre-service training. 

*8. Teracher education needs to develop courses that provi^ instruction 
for specialized prograjn instructors and for pfVoject program 
instructors . f ^ " 

9. Comraonications and public relations need to be; strengthened be- 
^ tween teachers, administrators, parents and employers. 

10. Coordinators want and need a better variety of equipment for their 
individual programs. 

11. Youth club activities are involving more students but efforts need 
to be expended at the local level to involve, to a greater degree, 
all students in the youth activity chapter. 

12. Supervisors, directors and teachers are revising program offerings 
and they ar^ looking for programs that will better meet student 
and community needs. 

13. The distributive education program is educating and training students 
to meet the needs of employer*; s * ^ 
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14- ^Students should have a career objective on file which relates to 
•their pro^gram of instruction and job placement. 

•* 

^ 15- Home visitatio^ns should be made by teacher coordinators during 
extende^d service and throughout fhe year* 

Occupational Work Adjustme.nt 

Conclusions ar^: - . 

1. Space,v facilities and equipment continue to be an area of concern 
and need for OWA programs *^ • ' 

■ ^- " ■ ■ -^.-Z , ■ " 

2*,, More students need to be placed in'private industry- 

3- A better follow-up program needs to be developed to identify 
what programs of educatidn are .being followed by students 

' ' i completing tlie OWA program- ^ ' . . 

iL ' " . • 

4- More teacher education services' need tQ be provided to meet fhe 
needs of in-seryice'and pre-service* training- 
s' Communications and public relations need to be strengthened 

between teachers, adm;LTjiistrators, parents and employers of 
\ students enrolled ±n^ OWA* programs • 

, , -6- Coordinators n^6i^*to provide and make the time necassary for 

vlsiLaLioii uf sLudeatrf ou-Lhe-job and Ihen, j:.ei^tte che work to 
the" school curriculum* . • ' ' 

7. The OWA program, is workidg effectiv^ely- in meeti-ng the 'needs* of 
students in relevancy in education and dignity in work • 

Section VII Sununary , • , ' ^ ■ 

In suinina,,ry, the PRIDE activities at the local level have pointed up a^ 
variety of » functions that" need ^ to he improved — Sut PRIDE is working and 
is of value to local districts - Muc^ improvement ha^ been in evidence 
as a result of PRIDE (1972) a^d subse.quent f ollbvf^-ups by state staff 
personnel ^ ' , ' 

New programs haw been developed as a result of recommjendations made 
by local j)ersonnel involved in past PRIDE activities although Only a few 
programs have expanded at the local' level as a result of PRIDE activities- 



HOME ECONOMICS • 
E'D U C A T l' 0 N 

Section I Serylee Description ' • ^ ' 

» ■ . 

.Vocational Home Economics ^is a multifaceted program requiring extensive 
administrative, management, and supervisory functions as programs are im- 
plemented at secondary, ^^rt-secondary and adult levels throughout the- 
school districts. ' -i^^-- '4t ^ 

The major emphasis of Vocational Home Economics is directed toward 
helping individuali students prepare for the occupation of homemakifig and 
. for jobs related to home economics knowledge and skills in a career 
, oriented society. 

For both youth and adults the program encompasses: 

1. Consumer, and .Homemaking Education . * . 

2. Impact, " . 

• 3. Consumer and Homemaking FHA; HERO-FHA ; ^ " • ^ 

• 'v;.^^.,4, Consi/mer Education »: i. 

P 5. Job Training Education . * * 

- 6.^ Adult Education 

7. ^'amily Life Education / 

8. Technical Education. 

/ ' ' 

To carry out the above programs cooperattian and work with a wida 
variety of individuals and organizations is necessary and a vital part in 
implementing the programs^ 'Considerable emphasis is given to in-service 
meetings with- advisory committees (Consumer Honifemaking, Job Training, and 
Consumer Education), teacher educators in nine univer^itUes , consumer 
.coordinators in VEPD's along with in-service mieetings for all educators 
interested in consumer education,* local home 'economics supervisors who 
.give guidance to vocational home economics^ in planning districts and city 
programs, outside supportive agencies such as Ohio Nutrit-ion Committee, 
Ohio Fartn and Home Electrification -Council, Home Economics^ Extension 
Service, State Welfare Department', State Health Department Consumer 
Education prganizatioas, and other state educational divisions ; 

^ In addition,!^ certification requirement^ Bre ,checked and approved 
•for all individuals whose qualifications ' are uncertain. This is a half- 
tim^ job for one staff member. ^ \ ' ^f^^^ 

' V 

Curriculum is constantly in need of revision and upgrading, teachers 
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* heed in-service help, especially * non-certified individuals in job training' 
programs; One staff member gives full time to this requirement • 

" . y ■ ■ ■ " * ' 

Section II Service ^Goals * 

*■ ■ / ■ 

Vocational Home* Economics has twofmajor purposes or goals: 

1. Consumer and ilomemaking programs are designed to help young people 
^ and adults to understand the importance of decision-making wHile 

coping with life's m'any roles. The program is especially' designed 
to provide help to males as well as femalx^s in -two basic roles « 
(dual role) of establishing a home, nith all. the complexities, 
as well as working outside the home, simultaneously. The emphasis 
/ ' « is on how to manage: ' ' ' 

A. Personal i& Family Relations 

^ , ' . ' • V ^ 

B. Consumer Economics v ^ 

C. Fopds, Nutr.i|:ion, and Health ^ • 

D. Clothing and Textiles 

E. Child•^Development 

Due to inadequate time to -perfect all of these skills during class- 
time at the secondary level, stucjents participate in home and 
rommupTty experippcps, to Pfrengthen and evtend cl?i««rohTn pctivifTes 

Dlsad/va^ntaged students in grades seven and nine in econoihically 
depressed areas are given help ,in persqnal .improvement and hom^- . 
* making educatio-n to improve self images, to gain positive attitudes 
toward home, family, and school and to develop basic homemakiTig 
skills. Parent involvement is ^n iiitegral part. . ( 

Consumer Economic Education is of vital concern for all individuals 
By giving leadership. in coordinating the educational* efforts throug 
out the entire school curricula and for adults, home econpmics 
has as a goal \o encompass six 'areas of learning related to this 
pertinent subject. The areas are; , 



A. Economic System 

B. Income Procurement 



■ \ 

Consumer Behavior Determinants 
D. Consumer Alternatives { . 

' E. Roles, Rl^ghts, and Responsibilities 
F, Community Resources » ^ ^ 
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Adults are provided opportunities to develop ^supplememtal 'homeniaking 
skills to* better prepare them for meeting the laany demands home- 
■ makers in this changing society. 

The gpals for families in inner- cities and rural Appalachian areas * 
\are.to imprQve conditions of home and family by helping residents 

of these disadvantaged areas to make the base use of their resources 
• and to improve self-image and relationships within their families 

with the ultimate goal ot breaking the poverty cycle. 

The purposes and goals of the Home ifconomics youth organization are 
to provide^ opp'brtjj;?iities ft>r young people to grow as incjividuals , 
to work on improvement of family life, to become involved in 
community activities and to^prepare for jobs and careers. 

2'. The second major purpose or goal is to prepare <fiigh d'chpol students, 
16 years of age or over, as well as adults, for jobs requiring 
home economics knowledge and skills. Through related classroom " 
instruction and inten'sive laboratory or on-the-job training; skills 
* ^can be developed to prepare students for child care services, 

community and home services fabric services, food 'services, and 
multi-area services. . 

Adult can be helped to develop preparatory and supplemental em- 
ploytnent skills through intensive job /training programs. 

The technical programs prepare individuals for para-professional 
responsibilities in the -artels of child developTnf»Pt ^ri'^ fnnr! •<?prvicp. 

Section III Management by Objectives " ^' ' ' 

This data can be more accurately achieved from finalized , computer 
print-outs in the Researph.and Survey Section. (The federal descriptive 
report will contai-n the same information). ' * ' 
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Section IV PRIDE Field Activities for 1972-73 

Statistical. Information 
; Schools - Personnel - Programs Involved in PRIDE in 



< 

Regions 


VEPD 


Dis- 
tricts 


High School 
& Junior 
Hiph Srhonl 


Prt>- 

fly L diilo 


Committee 


Instructors 
Involved in 


Non-vocational 
Instructors 
V isi Lea 


NORTHWEST 


003 

Ashland Co JVS • 


5 


5 HS 
1 Jr HS 


12 


28 


12 


0 




'047 
Hancock Co JVS 


10 


8 HS 
3 Jr HS 


19 - 


50; 


11 


3 




082 

Mansfield City 


1 


2 HS 

3 Jr^HS 


9 


17 


7 


. 1 




068 ^ 
Auglaize^ - 
Mercer JVS 


12 


11 HS 


14 


58 

* 


1 3 


J. 

* 




001 
Neil A Arm- 
strong JVS 


10 


7 HS 
1 Jr HS 


14 


35 


15 


•2 


NORTHEAST 


092 

Masslllon City 


1 


1 HS 

2 Jr HS 


3 


15 


5 


1 




097 
6 District 
Compact 


j6 


> HS 
4 Jr' HS 


10 


59 


17 


5 




096 
Barberton - 
Wadsworth * ' 


u 

f 


9 HS -> 
'3 Jr HS 


A 


-i' - 


q 






' 100 
Warren C^dy 


2 


-2 HS * 




11 . 

< 


6 


1 


SOUTHWEST 


008 

Butler Co !jVS 


> 7 


7 






Q 


1 


• 


012 

U S Grant JVS 




3 HS 


4 ^ 






L 




077 
Pike Co JVS 


5 


^ HS 


6 




J) 


u 


SOUTHEAST 
f 


086 

Scioto Co JVS 


11 


11 HS 




.' 134 


20 


2 


015' 
Columbiana Co 
JVS 


8 


8 HS 


9 


61 


9 


2 




035 

Columbus City 


5 


20 HS 
30 Jr* HS 


10 


90 


15 


0 




036 

Eastland JVS 


10 


10 HS , ; 


7 


. 41 


17 




0 




038 

South Western 
City, 


1 . 


3 HS 
' 4 Middle 


19 


.137 


10 


0 




067 

Jleies Local 

° tC?^ 


3 


3 HS 


5 


38 


6 


0 


TOTALS , 




105 


1.73 Scho.pls 


199 


938 


.- 191 


20 


ERIC . 


1 













Section V Findings . * 

A. Administration and Supervisors . * ' 

There is a definite need for hgme economids supervisors in 11 'of the 18 
VEPD's reviewed in 1972-73. ' . . 

r * 

There was definited supportive ovidonce for vocational home eronomics , 
by almost al^ administrators and guidance counselors. 

There was need of greater understanding of use of vocational funds 
allocated to schools as evidenced by questions and comments of most 
teachers and administrators. 

Where a local supervisor is employed in a VEPD, teachers and admi'nist.ratars 
work more cooperatively toward the success of a vocational home economics 
program. 

* ( 

^ B. Adult Education 

Sixteen of the 20 VEPD's reviewed by PRIDE teams in 1972-73 offer 
home economics adult classes with the greatest numb(er of • class ^offeritigs 
being in the textiles and clothing and foods and nutrition. Approx- 
imately 75 percent of the classes were in these two areas -and were 
supplementary in nature, centering on improved homemaking skills. 

Home Economics job training classes on an hourly ba*^sis were offered 
111 Seven VEPD's, while Lhele wete iiu fall-Lime units orfeieu iu any 
of the 20 VEPD's. 

C. Curricular and Instructive^ ^ 

Many schools had outstanding curricula in* an atmosphere conducive to 
learping. The methods a^d resources used were relevant and meaningful. 
One district is developing measurable pbjectives for each program,. 

A good start has been made in incorporating semester courses and 
strengthening the integration of consumer education. - • 

There: is a need for implementation of individualized instruction itl 
both consumer and homemaking and job training programs. 

One VEPD had a full time consumer education • coordinator working with 
all disciplines and grade levels. 

There is a need for curriculum continuity with sequential learnings from 
seventh through twelfth* grades and greater carrelation is needed among 
schools in VEPD's. - 

There is evidence^of lack of local and staLe curriculum guides especially 
in job training programs. 
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Up~tq-date references, the use of tnore outside resource persons, and, 
moire field trips are needed in many schools. 

Consumer and homemaking teachers are not presently using advisory 
committees to any great extent. Advisory committees for job training 
programs are not being effectively used in some instances - 

In-service help is needed for ineffective teachers In several schools. 

More semester courses should be initiated especially in consumer 
education, child development,- human resource management, and personal 
and family living. 

FHA should be integrated in the curriculum offerings to a greater 
degree than presently in evidence. 

Additional* teachers would improve program effectiveness in many 
instances. 

Conference periods should be used more effectively in many schools. 

Home visits need to be increased and individualized extended experiences 
made more relevant. 

A rotation plan for replacing textbooks , ^« audio-visual • mater ials and 
reference books should be incorporated in the school budget. 

There iq insufficient number of job training prcgrcniG utilizing the' 
nine-weeR advance placement for in-school students. 

There is a greater need for more job training programs and teachers must 
be encouraged to use t^e job analysis approach for program content. ^ 

\ 

There is an interest in more classes for boys - both consumer and home- 
making and job training. 

Students should be more involved^ in curriculum planning and have mote • 
communication with guidance counselors. 

Facilities and Equipment 

Several departments have their own audio-visual equipment. 

Laboratories generally need to have aesthetic qualities improved. In 
some instances complete redecorating of even remodeling is needed. 

Some classrQOtns in both job training and homemaking are too small for 
good individualized instruction . ' 

Small electrical appliances need to be added in many schools. Microwave 
ranges, freezers, and dishwashers would help with new dual role curri- 
culum emphasis. 
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A rotation plan for purchasing and replacing equipment and improving 
facilities needs to be implemented 'in most schools. 

Housekeeping and department management could be improved in many schools. 

Lighting and ventilation needs to be improved in several schools. 

Rooms need to be more flexible for large group, small group and 
individual instruction. * - , 

Equipment for areas other than foods and clothing need to be added in 
many schools such as laundry, child care and consumer education. 

Additional space (rooms, including storage) is needed in several schools. 

Demonstration tables are needed in many schools. 

E. Instructional Staff 

All teachers in consumer and homemaking hold at le^st a four year " 
provisional certificate. 

Teachers understand students and have a desire and dedication to work 

o with students. Some are outstanding in this respect. 

Teacher-coordinators visit job stations frequently. 

Teacliersyare enthusiastic for the program and, believe in its real value 




IiKmo^t instances teachers cooperate with each other to lend strength 
to, two year job training programs. 

Many teachers work with guidance counselors in recruiting students in 
ninth and tenth grades as well as interesting them in the job training 
programs and semester consumer and homemaking courses. 

Teachers in many instances need laboratory ^assistants . 

Several job training teachers lack a variety, of work experiences in their 
background. 

Several job training teachers do not hold lour year vocational provisional 
certificates. ^ 

Several teachers need to work on better communications with co-workers. 

^lany staff members need upgrading in content areas. 

\ More teachers need to join and be active participants in professional 
organizations. 

Teachers» need help in being more creative and in using more effective 
teaching methods. 
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Teachers often need to promote the breadth of a vocational program. 
Students 

A majority of the students are enthusiastic, cooperative, eager to learn 
and enjoy the variety bf offerings of the vocational home economics 
courses. 

The students through their own interests act as public relation agents. 

Students are encouraged to try to succeed in some way, to help others, 
and to view mistakes and failures as m^ans of learning. 

A good percentage of girls are enrolled in home economics classes 
where programs are offered. FHA membership is good in many schools. 

Students in job training programs are usually genuinely interested in 
home economics related occupations. 

There is a lack of adequate styadent selection procedures, a lack of 
involvement with HERO- FHA. 

Some students are not oriented toward a goal and lack respect for 
'business rules. 

FHA and HERO should be promoted in a manner to interest non-rural students 

All levels of students should be .mot ivatecj to enroll in home economics 
classes. 

Student fees should be eliminated to permit all socio-economic levels 
of students to elect the courses if they so desire. 

Product Review 

In job training programs student placement in jobs related to preparation 
is equal to that of other vocational services but .this needs to be 
continually emphasized. 

Business and industry in tlie communities are_supporting programs by 
repeatedly asking, for stydents from the program's. 

In most cases there are inadequate follow-up reports. 

There is a lack of placement services and also jobs in several communities 

Placement of students for cooperative learning experiences in child care 
is difficult due to State Day Care Licensing Bill. 

\ 

A five year follow-up plan and . Instrument to use for this follow-up is 
needed. 
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Section VI Conclusions and Recommendations 

A. Administrat^n and Supervision 

Most administrators were very supportive pf Vocational Hotne Economics 
Programs. 

Full-time Vocational Home Economics supervisors are needed in each 
Vocational Education Planning District to coordinate and superyise all 
programs in home economics. Only two of the planning districts had 
local supervisors, \\ 

Local supervisors must continue to aid public relations, promotion of 
local programs to help meet state objectives and assist in follow-up 
activities to see that local priorities as defined by PRIDE are met. 

Local supervisors should continue their progress in working towards*^ 
development of job training programs based-on job market information. 

Lo'caT supervisors should work with consumer and homemaking teachers 
to see that subject matter content is baspd upon the changing role 
of the homemaker in today's Society. 

Local supervisors need to take greater responsibility with leader- 
ship of VEPD youth activities. 

As Consumer Education Programs increase locally, there is a need fur 
each VEPD to employ a coordinator to give l«aic{^rShip to this area -of n 
instruction at all grade levels and all disciplines involved. 

B. Adult Education - ^ * 

Local home economics teachers and supervisors are being urged to help 
profhote and encourage adult classes on a more comprehensive basis. 
They arte further urged to use coimnunity surveys to determine if home 
economics jol^ training classes should be offered and, if so, lend 
support to-the implementation of these. Full'-time adult programs must 
be encouraged where justified-/ 

C. Curriculum and Instruction 

Teachers need to more care'fully analyze the role of homemakers and 
critically review curriculum in light of current data and trends. 

Assistance is needed for the development of individualized learning 
packages. 

•Local courses of study are needed which reflect changing needs of 
business and industry. Much more emphasis must be given to job analysi?s 
in curriculum development. 
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Facilities .and Equipment 



Xocal schools need help in understanding the need to have plans for 
replacing equipment and resburce materials to enhance an up-to-date 
program of iastructioh. * 

Job training equipment and facilities need to be continually analyzed 
to see that they are commensurate with needs of business and industry. ^ 

Financing for replacemejlt of equipment must be incorporated in .local 
budgets. 

Through PRIDE follow-up, supervisors must encourage teachers to determine 
priorities for improvement of instruction. 

' E. Instruction and Staff 

Teachers need help' in developing and using measurable objectives. 

Teachers must more nearly meet the needs of all students by' providing 
opportunities for all individuals to meet program objectives through 
varied teaching techniques. 

Advisory Committees must actively assist teachers for program improvement. 



A great ^rcentage of teachers attend the in-service meetings organized 
by the state staff, but many teachers still neied'to be encouraged to 
up-datiw 'their knowledge in specific subject matter content. 

Relevant. and motivational teaching methods for consumer education are 
needed by most teachers. 

Greater encouragement must be given to teachers to become members of 
their professional organizations. 

F. Product. Review -s^ 

» 

A plan needs' to be developed to help local teachers conduct follow-up 
studies to determine former home economics students Success on the job 
or in the" home . 

Section VII Summary 

In light of the PRIDE reviews of 1972-73, the following recommendations 
for enactment by the Vocational Home Economics Section of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Educiition seem apparent: 

1. 'Additional lo^cal supervision for Vocational Home Economics and the area 
of Consumer Education. 

2. Increased subject matter area workshops, in both consumer-homemaking and 
job training. 
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3- Devise a systematic means of record keeping for follow-^up purposes'. 

4- Increased funds for local programming, as well as -state leadership. 

5. Guidelines for minimum space, equipment, and 'Supplies , in both consumer 
homemaking and job training. 

6. Encouragement of teacher educators to follow-up recent graduates who 
need assistance in the classroom early in the year when it is impossible 
fot state staff to assume this responsibility. 

7. Continue to work closely with local supervisors to keep abreast of 
local needs and maintain open channels of communication. 

8. Continue to seek support and advice of state advisory committees for 
program improvement. ^ 

9. Continuje to encourage^J:^acher educators and .local supervisors to 
give direction a-nd emphasis to all areas of home economics including 
FHA, programs for adults and the disadvantaged and handicapped youth 
and adults. ^- 

10. Investigation of an Amendment to Ohio Day Care, Licensing Bill must 
be carried out. 
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continue to investigate the needs f/6r Vocational Home Economics Programs 
by VEPD's in Ohio. ' ' 



12. Work* toward greater coordination of Vocational Home Economics Programs 
.at secondary and- a'dult levels. 



TRADE AO INDUSTRIAL 

0 

E D U C 'A T I 0 N 



The 1972-73 school- year completed the third year if development and 
refinement of the PRIDE process and irrstruments . The program descriptions 
and objectives listed in the taxonomy booklets accurately de^ribe most 
programs. . Educd'tional agencies are giving additional input into course 
objectives. 
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The following observations represent significant strengths and 
weaknesses of curriculum, facilities, instructors and' students as reported 
from local and state reports. 

A. Curriculum and Instruction 

The time requirements d*esignated for program depth are generally being 
adhered to In the majority of school sytems evaluated. There is, however, 
a continual effort on the part of many teachers to provide scheduled 
breaks during the three hour block of shop or laboratory time. Jn most 
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cases found, this situatipo ha^ been corrected. 

Tests and reference materials gener^tlly are kept current in most programs. 
- Most administrators have Accepted the concept of revision every five 

years. Some trade areas , however , lack effective relairfed materials for 

classroom use. These exi$t primarily in new or emerging occupational 
' areas. This does give basis for* consideration of materials which may 

need to be developed through the Instructional Materials Laboratory. 

Audio/visual material use is somewhat limited in use in a majority 
of programs. Availability of softwe^r and knowledge on the part • 
of the instructor toward developing materials may contribute to thfe 
problem. , 

The 'effective use of developed course's of ^tudy continue to be identified 
,as a -major weakness in the instructional program. While most teachers 
have developed a course of study, less than half of them use it 
effectively. Effective use must be emphasized in the in-service teacher 
education program. Supervlrsors must also give attention and help 
teachers in this area. 

A review statewide indicates that advisory committee input into 
curriculum is less than desirable. While this may have been functional 
at one time and somewhat rejuyenated during the PRIDE review, this need§ 
to be a continuing process. In most cases, the knowledge of new product, 
procedure or groc'esses of industry is gained only through the initiative 
of the instructor. 

Many systems "have not accepted the activities of VICA as a needed part 
of the instructional program. Many instructors are not encouraged by 
the administration to be involved in- leadership and citizenship activities 
which VICA can provider^ There is a need to strengthen this area through 
supervision and by developing teacher education courses for 'teachers . 

B. Facilities and Equipment * ' 

The majority of facilities meet space requirements except in older 
established programs. Programs for thf> disadvantaged are still, 
however, being organized and conducted in disadvantaged facilities. 
. The PRIDE review has identified many needed areas for facility im- 
provement such as lighting and ventilation. Follow-up reports 
indicate this activity has been assigned top priority. 

School systems have taken advantage of the supplemental equipment 
monies and this use has tended to ^eep shops and laboratories updated - 
Most schools, however,, do not have an effective equ^-pment amortization 
policy or system established. It is recommended that ct)nsid6ration be 
given to provide supplemental equipment help to schools identified 
through the PRIDE review for needed equipment replacement or additions. 

There is generally a weakness in the amounts and timing of needed supplies 
for programs of instruct ioi^. Traditionally, when budgets are cut in 
systems, needed supplies arie affected, therefore posing instructional 
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difficulties. Many pieces of expensive equipment are idle and student 
progressis hampered by lack of sufficient parts or supplies. 

Instructional Staff , ^ t , 

Certification requirements continue to give strength to the employment 
of competent staff. There is, however, a tendency toward employing 
instructors vJfro lack depth in occupational af^eas. Some administrators 
seek certif ioation on the basis of crisis rather than evaluation of 
depth of experiences gained by a person in hig occupational area. 

Most instructors are providing meaningful activities during school 
hours, however, many^ terminat>e their efforts at the close of the school 
day. Very few teachers are involved in advisory committee activity 
except' during the PRIDE evaluation. Then, much of the responsibility- 
is given directly to them. 

♦ 

A great number of teachers do belong to their occupac'iorl^l profession 
groups, however, many do not belong^o the AVA or OV^. 

In general, trade and industrial teachers are qual^t-flfed ; however, 
many have not kept abreast, of changes in their 6ccupatioi}al areas. * 
This observation does provide a T5as1:^-^r planning upgrading workshops 
and activities for trade teachers. 

A review of the PRIDE activities has suggested the need for a local 
professional in-service program. Supervisors have been slow to respond 
to this need; however,, state activity has olanned orpnnl^atlnn in fh-fq 
area. 

Students 

In general, school systems are initiating a more effective student 
selection program. There is .a tendency, however, to still place 
students in skilled areas ^hich offer little opportunity for success. 
EMR students have been placed in skilled programs, which has handicapped 
the instructor because of his inability to know how to work with ttiis 
kind of individual. Instructors have had to spend more. of their time 
serving a few handicapped students while the greater number of students- 
receive less attention. Greater efforts must be made to establish- 
programs fot the handicapped with teachers .trained to meet their needs. 
Administrators must realize that most craftsmen haVc Tittle patience 
with imperfection, which is usually a trait of ehe handicapped student. 

Most students interviewed have an interest in their activities and progress 
in their chosen oqcytpational area. Some students interviewed indicated 
their program of instruction was not their first choice; however, this 
was the closest offering to their choice. This predominatly .occurred in 
systems having limited vocational offerings. , ^ 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

The following represent the major conclusions £injd recommendations 
as^^a result of the findings and implications observed. ^ » 

Conclusion : Me^anlngf ul advisory committee activity is seldom organized before 
the PRIDE review. " ' 

Recommendation : . Continued evidence be presented, annually- of a functioning 
advisory/craft committee for each occupational area. ' ' . ' 

Conclusion : PRIDE reviews are be|ng conducted and written primarily by teachers. 
Recommendation : Establish co-chairmen of each review committee and involve 
more industrial people. ^ ' 

Con.cJ.u5 ion : Course, of stu(3y and lesson plar\ use in instructional programs 
show weakness. ^ - ' . ' 

Recommendation : Great^r"^ input from teacher education and particularly review' 
by the local supervisor. / ^ > * : 

Conclusion : Instructional supervision is not being given by many local 
supetrvisQTs. Othet non-related duties and responsibilities given to the ^ . 

supepisor prohibits e^fec'tive instructional supervision. ^ 

' Recommenjdation : Evidence of a functional instructional .supervisory program 
be report;ed on a regular basis to the superintendent. - 

Conclus ion : The magbrity* of teachers are not involved in VICA activities as 
a part of Tlic instructional pfogran*. . * 

Recommendation : Ureaterv empnasis- a^hd suppdrt be given by local adminisLiaLuiS . 

Conclusion : Additional and/or new equipment is needed, in many programs 
Recommendation : Priorities be esta,bMshed for the use of Supplemental 
equipment money for schools which ^havis been identified \th^ugh the PRIDE review. 

'» .Conclusion : There is a de,finite weakness in the selection, placement apd 
follow-up of students. 

Recommendation : Schools be required to develop a meaningful program on a 
statewide basis. Increased activity with the local guidance^ personnel, as 
well .as the S^ate, be initiated. , ' - 

Conclusion : Too much time is spent , in the r.ecording^ process pf state supervisory 
^ personnel*. The pro"cess. or recording comments, in two instruments is confusing 

and time consuming and makes little sense. 
' ^ Recommendation : Develop a "one report form" with copies to be a part of- each 

review instrumenjt . This procedure was conducted previously and was effective. 

Cqnclusion : The PRID& instrument requires a listing of priorities to be es- 
tablished as a part of the review process. This , is causing problems, as a 
review team has little authority to set priorities. This 'should be determined' 
by the administrative staff ,§nd board. ^ v 

Recommendation : This be taken out of the review process, bujt still be required 
In the final report as a result of the total finding and implications as' 
Previewed by. the .locial adtnlnlstratlon and board. > \ 
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Conclusion ; The assignment atjT^'time required by the state supervisors during 
the PRID*E review causes handicaps for the on-going and total operations . > 
of the T & I Service. Major problems or "fires" which occur diiring^this 
period of time become somewhat critical and are not always handled with ^the 
urgency required. The PRIDE process usually is conducted during the time 'of ^ 
new program planning in local systems. State 'slipervisdrs a^e not able, • 
therefore, to be involved in this activity with any depth. As a consequence, 
many programs have been planned in less than desirable' facilities with less 
than acceptable policies. Because of this conflict in time, staff has not 
had adequate time to spend toward promotion of program growth • Realization 
must be given to the number of programs reviewed by the T & I staff in 
relation to other services. The same periods of time are scheduled for re- 
view of 12 or more programs. Therefore, supervisors' in other ser^vices- 
still continue to give needed promotional and review services to local 
systems while the T & i staff cannot. » 
Recomniendation: Obvious. . 
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